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a rumoured threat to her solvency the international financial strains
to which every country was subjected after the Credit-Anstalt crisis.
True, the volume of her overseas trade had fallen far more than
that of Great Britain, for instance, since the first onslaught of the
slump. Between 1929 and 1932 the merchandise imports of the
United States fell from $4,399,000,000 to $1,323,000,000, while her
merchandise exports fell from $5,241,000,000 to $1,612,000,000.
Nevertheless, by comparison with Great Britain, the ratio of her
external trade to the whole national income was small, while her vast
capacity for production of all kinds, both primary and manufacturing,
gave her a better opportunity than was enjoyed by any other great
nation to isolate herself from world forces, even from those which she
herself had been the principal means of setting in motion.
For these reasons, among others, financial crisis was delayed in the
United States; yet it could not be for ever averted. The slump had
exposed and aggravated the notorious weakness of her internal bank-
ing structure. Moreover, the depression had been far deeper in the
United States, certainly than in Great Britain, and probably deeper
than in any other industrial country. Unemployment, for instance,
reached a total of fourteen millions (according to the estimates of the
American Federation of Labour), which would indicate a perceatage
of unemployment nearly twice as high as the maximum experienced
in Great Britain. The index of industrial production fell by over
54 per cent, from the peak in September 1929 to the trough in July
1932. Factory employment, in the same interval, fell by 46 per cent.;
what is still more significant, the aggregate pay-roll of factory em-
ployees fell by 64 per cent. In other words, the wage-bill of the
factories included in the return was little over one-third of what it
had been three years previously.
The population of the United States, moreover, was in a chronic
condition of over-indebtedness. For this condition, the political
leaders of the boom period cannot escape responsibility. Encouraged
to believe th&t the half-spurious prosperity of 1929 mi^t go on
increasing, the people naturally over-committed themselves. When
the slump came, thousands of investors in securities had their capital
completely wiped out. Agricultural mortgages presented the most
striking problem; for the farmer had to bear the brunt of the fall of
prices, and he was exceptionally powerful in politics. The insolvency
of mortgagors, and the tremendous decline in capital values, even of
what had been regarded as the best securities, shook.the credit
structure down to its foundations. Had the assets of the United
States banking system as a whole been valued at their market worth